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and The Netherlands, and between Latvia and Estonia are steps in this
direction- and one of the most encouraging signs hns Ixvn ilic disnis-
sion of the formation of an economic federation nf I >;innlu> stales.

The competition of other continents will doubtless continue to he a
problem and may result in a decline in the relative importance of
European industry; but in spite of this, the many favorable physical
and human factors which Europe possesses will continue to make it one
of the leading producing centers of the world.

THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY

The manufacture of iron and steel is one of the largest and most
basic of all European industries. From the mills and furnaces of the
Ruhr, Lorraine, Birmingham and similar areas flow the raw materials
for the major portion of the machines upon which modern Kuropean
life is based. The economic and military strength of Germany, Krnnoe
and the United Kingdom rests in no small part upon their output of
these products. Accordingly, this activity merits first, and perhaps
major, emphasis in any survey of the industrial life of liurope.

THE IMPORTANCE OF EUROPE IN IRON  AND STKKL   M AN ITKACl'UK I NG

Shortly after 1750 a series of improvements and inventions took
place which made England a pioneer in the modern iron and steel indus-
try. From that time Europe has been a leader in this activity, although
within recent years its leadership has been actively challenged by North
America. Thus by 1913 Europe was producing* some 58 per cent of
the pig iron and some 57 per cent of the steel manufactured throughout
the world, thereby having a comfortable lead over North America in
the production of both commodities. However, during and immediately
after the World War American production increased rapidly, while the
adjustments and disorganization incident to that struggle cruised Euro-
pean production to decline sharply. These circumstances enabled North
America to capture the lead and to hold it until 19.7. Hy that time
European recovery had advanced sufficiently to permit that continent
to regain the leadership. In the five-year period 7926 to 1030, Europe
produced 50 per cent of the world's pig iron and 49 per cent of the
world's steel, while North America produced 46 and 48 per cent, respec-
tively, of these two commodities. There seems to be little likelihood of
a change in this situation in the immediate future, and accordingly